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ST. CLAIR. } implore you to relinquish a design, 


* (Continued from page 74.) 


PERSONALLY to encounter 
her father’s displeasure was a severer 
trial than Matilda was able to endure ; 
but the repugnance which she felt to 
the duke of Morena’s alliance gave 
strength to her determination; and she 
resolved ‘to write, after several at- 
tempts to express her sensations, and 
describe the anguish which she endur- 
ed, the following lines, which were 
delivered to the baron, by Matilda’s 
faithful and confidential maid. 


To the Baron de Sundheim. 


“With a heart tortured by the most 
agonizing emotions, I venture to ad- 
dress my beloved sire, and on my 
knees implore him to pardona disobedi- 
ence which results from my repugnance 
to becoming a wife. Oh! my lord, 
could you know with what a contrition 
I fearfully oppose a.parental decree, 
you would pity that distress which 
impels opposition to the will and au- 
thority of the author of my life! Had 
my heart been void of every attach- 
ment, an alliance so disproportionate 
must have filled me with disgust; but 
when I can no longer boast of its free- 
dom, can I barter myself for dignity 
and wealth? Oh! my father, pardon 
this my confession, and do not exe- 
crate your unfortunate child! Is there 
a crime in loving worth and merit ?— 
or can we control the feelings of the 
mind ?—I ask not your consent to the 
accomplishment of my wishes; I only 


which would doom me to a greater 
excess of misery than my portion of 
fortitude will be able to sustain. With 
fear and trembling I shall await the 
answer which is finally to determine 
my future fate ; and again implore your 
pity and forgiveness for the only diso- 
bedient action of my life.” 

As soon as Matilda had concluded 
the epistle, she found her bosom rather 
more resigned; but short was the 
| tranquillity which she was destined to 











|enjoy, and severe and lasting the ex- 
icess of pain. The moment the baron 
had perused the letter, the most violent 
indignation took possession of his 
imind; and, in the dreadful paroxysm 
of rage, he repeatedly cursed his un- 
happy child! That authority which 
had hitherto been exerted without con- 
| trol, should be disputed ina point so es- 
| sential to his peace, was such a degrada- 
tion to parental pride as the haughty 
baron resolved not to endure; and he 
desired the baroness to inform Matil- 
da, that on the following day she must 
become a bride.—‘* Tell her,” continu- 
ed he, with an imperious air, “ thar 
she has neither to deal with a dotard 
or a child; but with a man who will 
save his family from disgrace, and 
force obedience when persuasion loses 
power.” The baroness was unable to 
deliver such a message, though tears 
proved the anguish of her mind; and 
Matilda conjured her not to conceal 




















her destiny ; nor attempt to disguise 
the rigour of her fate. ‘* No—my be- 
loved mother!” exclaimed the unhappy 


- 
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girl, as soon as she was made acquaint- 
ed with the baron’s decree, *‘ force shall 
never drive me to the wretch’s. arms, 
nor make me bear the hateful name of 
wife !—oh !” continued she, in an ago- 
ny of sorrow, “save me from such an 
insupportable load of aistress! calmly 
would I submit to any affliction 
but this overpowers and distracts my 
mind!” Whilst the baroness was en- 
deavouring to console her daughter, 
and calm the perturbation and inquie- 





tude of her mind, the servant who had | 


delivered Matilda’s letter to her father 
was describing to St. Clair the effect 
it had produced ; and conjuring him to 
save her mistress from a misiortune 
which would overcloud with wretch- 
edness her future days. To resign 
Matilda to the arms of a rival, was a 
circumstance at once afflicting and se- 
vere ; but to know that she was doomed 
to misery and wretchedness, was too 
agonizing a reflection for his nature to 
sustain; and he resolved to brave every 
species of danger, rather than suffer her 
to be sacrificed to her father’s pride. 
Every species of artifice St. Clair de- 
spised ; therefore, he instantly flew to 
the baron’s house, and, after describing 
the force and delicacy of his attach- 
ment, conjured him to bless him with 
Matilda’s hand. ‘lhe baron’s indig- 


nation at St. Clair’s temerity was too | 


violent to be confined within the com- 
mon bounds of constraint; but, burst- | 
ing forth in the most opprobrious lan- 
guage, he indignantly commanded him 
to leave the house. Matilda’s confi- 


dant waited his return, and saw grief 


depicted on his face. ‘We must 
save her,” he exclaimed, *‘ from those 
bonds of wretchedness with which her 
inexorable father would enslave her 
mind.” After afew moments devoted 
to reflection, he proposed being at the 
castle at twelve o’clock that night ; and 
when a signal was given at Matilda’s 
window, herself and servant were 
quietly to descend; and a priest was to 
be prepared by the expecting lover for 





ithe purpose of indissolubly joining 
their hands. 
( To be coninued. ) 
—— 2 +o 
The art of giving Advice. 

Of all the talents which lie within 
the compass of our abilities, there are 
none which comprehend agreater range 
of qualifications, than the art of giving 
advice, and yet there is no undertaking 
in which we more heedlessly embark ; 
and the meanest among us are every 
day exalting themselves into the chair, 
‘from a pert dogmatism and propensity 
to rule. ‘This promptitude to intetpose 
advice, 1s particularly common to cha- 
racters remarkable for their enthusiasm 
and precipitation ; who, for the greater 
part discover plainly, by their egotism 
and sufficiency, that they are more oc- 
cupied with themselves, than the per- 
sons whom they charitably espouse. 
Another set of unqualified law givers 
are those who, after a youth besotted 
with idleness and dissipation, claim 
the privilege of schooling the world ; 
a description of persons whom I re- 
gard as no way superior to broken 
merchants, who will give you plenty 
of notes, while they are without shil- 
lings in their coffers. Such are misled 
by a notion, that maturity of mind is to 
| be calculated by years ; and that discre- 





| tion is a plant of spontaneous growth, 





| which willrise to as high perfection in 
a wilderness, as in a cultivated garden. 
Those who build their pretensions to 
advise, simply upon their experience, 
may not improperly be denominated 4 
species of quacks in morality; while 
those only can be considered as regu- 
larly bred to the art of administering 
advice, whose minds have been matur- 
ed by a side tae and study, whose 
knowledge has been digested through 
_along course of tranquil reflection, and 
| whose observation has run parallel with 
itheir experience through the whole 
‘tenor of their lives. There is some- 
thing too in the affirmative testimony 
with which those can urge their ad- 


| 























vice, who carry in their own 
sons the substantial proofs of its good 
consequences, that is more animating 
and decisive, than those negative ar- 
guments which an experience in vice 
will afford us in the defence of virtue. 


BLOCKHEADS. 

A blockhead is neither an ideot, nor 
madman. He is one who goes on 
through the broad road of life with the | 
rest of mankind, carrying a load of 
follies at his back, which he knows not 
how to get rid of when he is tired, and 
usder which he is continually stum- 
bling. There are various kinds of 
blockheads which may thus be distin- 
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per- | 
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be called an old blockhead : and he who 


can listen to his long stories and be- 


lieve them, must be a credulous block- 
head. 


——_ + eo — 


Of the various cross-readings we recollect having 
read, the following are the most diver ting. 


The gigantic ox will leave town the 16th 
instant—charged with despatches to the Rus- 
sian empire. 

‘Lhe learned pig—would wish a situation in 
a compting’ house or public office. 





Corn has risen this last week about five 
foot six or eight inches high. 
If the thief is taken in this state he will 





‘hear of something much to his advantage. 


Two mad dogs it is said—shook hands and 
parted very good friends. 

A dreadful fire broke out—but was retaken 
and lodged in jail. 





guished ; the good-natured blockhead, 
the stupid blockhead, the silly block- 


tiles ends &e. &e. 


The lover who bears the contempt | 


of a scornful mistress without a mur- | 
mur, may be ranked among the good 
natured blockheads; but should he be 
so lost in speculations on his passion 
as not to take a hint of kindness in a 
soft moment, then, he may be justly 
called a stupid blockhead. The farmer 
who goes out smoking his pipe, talking 
with his neighbour, and shaking hands | 
with the parson when he should be at | 
work, nay also be placed among the | 





good natured blockheads; but shawls 1 


{ 
the parson’s horse be eating his cab- | 
bage, his barn ready to tumble down | 
for want of a prop, or his daughter 

about to run off with a stranger ail this. 
time, every one would call him a stu- 
pid blockhead. He is also a good na- 
tured blockhead, who bears being the 
butt of the company at dinner, joins in 
the joke against himself, and then 


—— 


swallows his wine with A ei 1 





But a fellow who does nothing but pare 
his nails, consult his watch, take a view | 
of the atmosphere from his window, or 
go to church only to shew himself, may | 
justly be reckoned a silly blockhead. 
The man, who at the age of fourscore 


All Europe has at length—removed to No. 


| 73, South street. 
head, the old blockhead, the credulous || 


lip sived in a few minutes after. 


Something has lately transpired——ard ex- 


Honor and integrity—fancy goods. 

A number of the ladies of this city-—full 
length bronze and gilt figures for parlours. 

Came to the plantation of the subscriber a 
dark bay horse——he says his name is Christo- 
_pher Mentz, and that he came passenger in 
the ship Neptune from Germany. 

In consequence of an application made ‘by 
the French minister to his majesty—both were 
consumed to ashes in a very short time. 





> + e—— 


A buffoon at the court of Francis I. com- 
plained to the king that a nobleman respecting 
whom he had uttered some jokes, had threat- 
' ened to murder him. “If he does,” said Fran- 
cis, “he shall be banged in five minutes after.” 
‘*I should rather,” replied the jester, * your 
majesty would hang him five minutes defore /”” 





——— > - ae 


A conceited colonel of cavalry was complain- 
ing in company, that from the ignorance of his 
officers, he was obliged to do the whole duty 
of the regiment. ‘*lam,” said he, “my own 
captain, my own leurenant, my own cornet,”— 
“ And,” added a witty lady pres¢nt, ‘your own 
| trumpeter /” 





ee Oe 


| A manager of a country theatre, who was 
| celebrated for having an eye constantly fixed 
jon his Own interest, one evening during the 
| performance of Richard IIL. gave a ludicrous 
proof of his leading principle. "epresenting 

' the crook- backed tyrant, he exclaimed, ** Hence 
| babbling dreams ! you threaten here in vain! 
| conscience avaunt.”—** That man in the brown 





fills up an arm chair in the room and || 


tires his hearers with long stories, 


1 wig there has got into the pit without paying !” 
may | 


“ Richard’s himself again.” 
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POETRY. 


The following lines, on the recent death of a belowed 
child, were written by a gentleman during the 
performance, on the piano-forte, by his lady, of 
the beautiful ballad, entitled, “* Hope told a flat. 
tering tale.” It was a daughter of the muses 
inspiring Apollo. 

“HOPE TOLD A FLATTERING TALE,” 


YES, Hope’s delusive tale, 
My easy fuith beguil’d, 
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*Tis thine, oh charity ! to soothe distress, 
And bid serenity, sweet pow’r! return. 
E’er let that gen’rous virtue sway my breast ; 
Nor suffer Heav’n, my heart to slight thy 
laws ! 
Teach me to feel the wants of those distrest, 
And as my means, be bounteous in their 








And in life’s blooming vale, 
Her vernal flow’rets smil’d. 
But, ah ! one fatal day 
Prov’d all her visions vain, 
And left my heart a prey 
To agonizing pain. 
Beside the ice-bound stream 
I shiver in the blast, 
The short, extatic dream, 
Of promis’d bliss is past. 
Some friendly evergreen 
Shall shade my wretched head, 
And flourish, where, unseen, 
I mourn my Anna dead. 
Wild o’er the drifted snow, 
The wintry tempests roar, 
' The rivers cease to flow, 
| i The torrents dash no more ;— 
But tho’ December drear, 
Can bind the captive wave, 
He cannot freeze the tear, 
That bathes a daughter’s grave. 
Soon, soon returning Spring, 
Will nature’s charms renew, 
And then, sweet flow’rs Pll bring, 
Round Anna’s turf to strew. 
And then, her verdant bed, 
Pll deck with pious care, 
And oft my aching head, 
I'll fondly pillow there. 
—2+ ao - 
TO MISS MARY -——. 
| False tho’ you’ve been to me and love, 
I ne’er can take revenge, 
So much your wond’rous beauties move, 
Tho’ I lament your change. 
In hours of bliss we oft have met, 
| They could not always last ; 
And tho’ the present I regret, 
I still am grateful for the past. 
But think not Mary, tho’ my breast 
A gen’rous flame has warm’d, 
You ere again can make me blesr, 
Or charm, as once you charm’d. 
Who may your future favours own, 
May future change forgive, 
In love the first deceit alone 
mi) Is what you never cau retrieve. 
. —— 2 


TO CHARITY. 
When adverse fortune frowns, and woes op- 
press, 
And scarce the sinkine 


¢ mind knows where 
to turn, 


: 
‘ 


; 


i 
i" 


| 
| 


cause! 
How sweet the thought! to cheer the broken 
heart,— 


To heal the ravages of poignant grief,— 
| To sufPring innocence a shield impart, 

| And save the virtuous by a kind relief! 

| Such be my aim! so shall my heart exult, 
| And find repose amid the world’s tumult. 
' 


} 


‘ 
; 
‘ 


her own composition. 


| 
| , ‘ ' 
1 TO A LADY, on hearing ‘er sing some verses of 


| So bright thine eyes! so kind thy heart! 

| So sweet thy voice! such grace and ease ! 

| In every breast is left a dart ;— 

| How couldst thou only hope to please : 

The heedless youth who dares to gaze, 

| Is led thine easy prey along ; 

| And those who can resist a face, 

| Feel the keen arrows of thy song, 

| But is there to thy face or voice, 
Who can his warmer love refuse ? 

Ife has but left the poet’s choice,— 
To fall the victim of thy muse. 


a a 


<I 
EXTEMPORE LINES, 
Left ona Sofa, where a Young Lady was sleepiag- 
) Sleep, sleep, sweet maid: forgive the fond 
embrace, . 
UA wretch forlorn, unpity’d, comes to steal; 
Its melting sweetness will his sorrows chace, 
And soothe those wounds which death alone 
can heal.’ 
Sleep, sleep, sweet maid, and round thy pil- 
low’d head, 
May hov’ring angels as thy guards be giv’n ; 
May peaceful visions flit around thy bed, 
And waft, in fancy’s arms, thy soul to Heav’n. 





LOVE. 


O shield me virtue from the snare, 
With candour arm my breast, 

Let open vows be all my care, 
Friendship’s unerring test. 

When tender awe, and due respect, 
Each word, each action prove, 

Til not resist the soft effect, 

Bat yield to duteous love. 
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